PLAGUE   AND   THE   GRAVE-YARD
ruined suburb Wasit 'middle' (building), which by the seyl and
her fields only is divided from Hayil town. There were few years
ago in the street, now ruins, 'forty kahwas,' that is forty welfaring
households receiving their friends daily to coffee.
Wasit to-day is ruins without inhabitant; her people (as those
in the ruined quarter of Gofar and in ruined Mogug) died seven
years before in the plague, wdba. I saw their earthen house-walls
unroofed and now ready to fall, for the timbers had been taken
away: the fields and the wells lay abandoned. The owners and
heirs of the soil had so long left the waterer's labour that the palm-
trees were dead and sere: few palms yet showed in their rusty
crowns any languishing greenness- Before I left Hayil I saw those
lifeless stems cut down, and the earth laid out anew in seed-plots.
There died in Wasit three hundred persons; in Hayil, 'one or two
perished in every household (that were seven hundred or eight
hundred); but now, the Lord be praised, the children were sprung
up and nearly filled their rooms.3 Of the well-dieted princely
and sheykhly families there died no man! Beduins that visited
Hayil in time of the pestilence perished sooner than townsfolk;
yet the contagion was lighter in the desert and never prevailed in
their menzils as a mortal sickness. The disease seized upon the
head and bowels; some died the same day, some lingered awhile
longer. Signs in the plague-struck were a black spot which
appeared upon the nose, and a discolouring of the nails; the
sufferings were nearly those of cholera. After the pest a malignant
fever afflicted the country two years, when the feeble survivors
loading the dead upon asses (for they had no more strength to
carry out piously themselves) were weary to bury. . . .
. . . After Wasit, in a waste, which lies between the town walls
and the low crags of the Sumra, is the wide grave-yard of Hayil.
Poor and rich whose world is ended, lie there alike indigently
together in the desert earth which once fostered them, and unless
it be for the sites here or there, we see small or no difference of
burial. Tdal and Abeyd were laid among them. The first grave
is a little heap whose rude head-stone is a wild block from the
basalt hill, and the last is like it, and such is every grave; you shall
hardly see a scratched epitaph, where so much is written as the
name which was a name. In the border Semitic countries is a long
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